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comfortably lodged for the duration of the war; and
four years later we find him participating in the tedious
negotiations which resulted in the Peace of Kainarji

(1774).
That Peace was the denouement to one  of the worst

staged military tragedies our planet has ever witnessed;
and it would need great assurance to decide which of the
actors cut the most despicable figure. The Turks rushed
into this adventure, on the spur of passion, in the autumn
of 1768. During the winter their preparations were
pushed on with feverish inefficiency. The inhabitants
of Constantinople busied themselves buying new arms
and cleaning old ones. All the carpenters and caulkers
were pressed into the arsenal. The bakers were employed
in making an immense quantity of biscuit. The Sultan
himself was frequently present at the springing of mines
and firing of cannon. In the provinces the public criers
summoned the militia to hold themselves ready to march
towards the Dniester. Pardon was offered to an infinite
number of bandits on condition that they should enlist.
Throughout the Empire the levies daily grew, roads were
mended, provisions of all kinds were hurried to the
Polish frontier; many foreign ships were freighted to
go for corn to the Archipelago ; and many new magazines
were built to receive it. Everywhere, from the Danube to
the Euphrates, the local commanders of the feudal levies
vied with each other in their display of costly equipages:
tents of gold stuffs, standards of satin, silver-mounted
weapons.

Ordinary English observers, mistaking, as such ob-
servers are apt to do, bustle for business, wrote home :
" More provision has been made here for war in eight
days than would have been done in any other nation
in Europe in as many months." But less superficial